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“Older People and the Church” 


The main report of a two-year study of a religious min- 
istry to older people, made by Paul B. Maves and J. Len- 
nart Cedarleaf under the direction of the Federal Council’s 
Department of Pastoral Services, has just been published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 
($2.50 a copy.) The study was financed in large part by 
a grant from the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh; assistance was also received from the Board of 
Education and the Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Church. The plan for the study 
was prepared by Seward Hiltner, executive secretary of 
the Department of Pastoral Services. 

The book, Older People and the Church, is the first 
comprehensive work on the relation of Protestant 
churches to people over 60 years of age. In non-technical 
language, the authors sum up findings of many profes- 
sional persons and groups concerning older people and 
the aging process, pointing up those of significance for 
pastors and other church workers. The authors also pre- 
sent two first-hand studies, one on pastoral care and the 
other on group work. Thus they write a thorough book 
containing both background materials and suggestions for 
action by those concerned with the ministry of the church 
to older persons. A resume of certain of the findings is 
given here. 

Older people constitute an increasingly large group both 
numerically and in proportion to the total population of 
the United States. In 1940 there were nearly 14,000,000 
persons over 60 years of age. Older people increased 
from 6.4 per cent of the total population in 1900 to 10.5 
per cent in 1940. The expectation is that the proportion 
and number will double in the next 25 years. This means 
that in the near future two persons out of every 10 will 
be over 60 years of age. 

Because of current social changes and cultural patterns 
later maturity is a time of recurring crisis, more difficult 
to meet, perhaps, than in any other period of life. Most 
of these crises are preventable and avoidable. 

It is practically impossible for the majority of persons 
to save enough to last them through their retirement. 
Only about one fourth of older people are economically 
self-sufficient. The others are wholly or in part depen- 
dent upon other sources for support. Children are less 
able to support their parents than formerly, thus most of 
the burden falls on the community as a whole. The 
growing proportion of older people who are excluded 
from work places a greater responsibility on the rest of 
the community. 

However, older people possess a vast unused potential 
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for economic productivity if society will but gear itself 
to make use of it. Use of the potentialities would add con- 
siderably to the self-respect, security, and happiness of 
older people. The majority are not sick. Although speed 
and strength tend to diminish, skill and insight remain. 

Whatever is done to improve cultural patterns, to re- 
move or mitigate the environmental hazards, and to cush- 
ion the special shocks and strains of later maturity, con- 
tributes to the richness of life’s meaning to older people. 
Older people need understanding and love, a sense of be- 
ing useful, the stimulation of new experience, and eco- 
nomic and social security. 


Pastoral Care 


Older people are the consolidated product of previous 
experience and patterns of living. In later maturity the 
pattern of personality which has been most fundamental 
all along tends to emerge in sharper focus. 

Success in pastoral care depends upon the understand- 
ing of the pastor, the degree of receptivity of the parish- 
ioner, and the nature of the relationship between the two, 
which may be described as understanding-love. On the part 
of the pastor this understanding-love is the divine love of 
God which was in Christ and which is now mediated 
through the church of which the pastor is the representa- 
tive. This relationship is not only dependent upon the 
attitude of the pastor but is colored by the attitude of the 
parishioner to the pastor and what he represents. 

The goal of pastoral care is to help the older person 
better to utilize available resources for the solution of his 
problems and the satisfaction of his basic needs. (The 
principles of pastoral care that have emerged from the 
study are described in detail.) 

Three groups of parishioners may be discerned: those 
who are successfully creative, and who need only a mini- 
mum of pastoral care; those who are struggling toward 
creativity, who need help, and who are most able to ac- 
cept help; and those whose creativity is submerged, whose 
needs are greatest, but who are least able to receive help. 
Effective pastoral work is planned upon the basis of op- 
portunity and need for help rather than upon importunity 
and need for attention. 


Group Work 

Group work, or the guidance of individual growth in a 
group setting, is perhaps the most fundamental way by 
which the minister mediates the saving gospel of Christ 
to his older people, for the church itself is primarily a 
fellowship. Group work and pastoral work are integral 
parts of the same process, involving similar principles and 
relationships, reinforcing and supplementing each other. 
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Leadership is the crucial factor in effective group work. 

There are certain special tendencies which operate in 
group work with older people: They move at a slower 
tempo. There is likely to be greater eccentricity among 
older people. They may be overly responsive in expres- 
sions of gratitude. Some groups are congealed in long 
traditions and resistant to change. Some older people 
become more and more withdrawn and unsocial. The 
disabled present still another problem. 

The minister has to delegate more responsibility for 
group leadership than he does for pastoral work. His 
group leadership is largely that of selecting, training, and 
supervising group leaders. 


Social Security and Welfare Services 


In any discussion of the program of the church for 
older people, the questions of social security and social 
welfare service loom high, because of the needs of older 
people. The pastor should acquaint himself with provi- 
sions for social security in order that he can help people 
understand the relation of the Christian point of view to 
the economic problems of the day, counsel with older 
people about economic needs, and lead in carrying out 
programs of social education and action. 

Christians are agreed that economic resources, as well 
as time and energy, are a trust from God to be adminis- 
tered for the common welfare; that helping one’s brother 
involves economics; and that exploitation or discrimina- 
tion for such arbitrary reasons as race, color, or age, 
must be attacked. 

Careful study should be made of the policy of enforced 
retirement on the basis of age alone. The ideal form of 
retirement is a gradual tapering off, and a transferral of 
interests and responsibilities to those things which are 

- within the range of one’s abilities. This involves change 
in administrative policies, standards of capacity and edu- 
cation or counsel with the worker. 

Most thinking concerning care for older people has 
been concerned with money and housing. The deepest 
needs go far beyond this and have to do with personal 
relations and programs. The spiritual implications of a 
program of social welfare service for older people are of 
more importance than the economic aspects. 

After study, important questions remain: How much 
will the churches do? How well will they do it? With 
which older people? 


A Group of Economic Reports 


A number of recent studies, prepared by well-known 
economists, are briefly interpreted here. All were 
financed by the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. 


1. Free Enterprise 


Economic Systems, by Harold G. Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institution, Washington, is a chapter of 
a forthcoming volume on “controlling factors in economic 
development,” and is published by that organization as a 
separate booklet. (1948; 50 cents.) Dr. Moulton discusses 
“Free Enterprise, Communism, Socialism, and Hybrids,” 
with a final section on “Regulations Compatible with Pri- 
vate Enterprise.” 

He sketches the development by liberal thinkers of the 
theory of “free enterprise’—that “the surest means of 
promoting economic progress is by developing the indi- 
viduals who compose society, by according to each the 
fullest possible measure of freedom . . . in economic mat- 
ters.” 


This philosophy found its “fullest opportunity for de. 
velopment” in America. “The essential stimuli to pro- 
ductive effort were seen to exist in the selfish propensities 
of mankind . . . the opportunity to engage freely in what- 
ever line of enterprise appears most promising and to 
reap the rewards personally. . . . Competition and the 
price system were depended upon to maintain balance and 
ensure equity.” 

In due course, “the expanding size, scope, and com- 
plexity of business organization led to new forms of 
regulation designed to overcome certain weaknesses of 
competition. . . . Nevertheless, . . . in varying degrees, 
the private enterprise system was the dominant form of 
organization in nearly every important country through 
the nineteenth century” and the early twentieth. 

To this “free enterprise” system he contrasts the other 
extreme, communism, where, he says, the motivation for 
economic activity comes from the central authority and 
individuals have little freedom of initiative as producers 
or choice as consumers. “Basic differences, even an- 
tagonism” between communism and socialism are de- 
scribed. Socialism, as defined, “emphasizes the freedom 
and development of the individual member of society,” 
opposes “dictatorship and the concept of a party state,” 
and in Britain and America stresses “the maintenance of 
civil liberties and democratic ideals.” But “when certain 
key industries are owned and operated by government, 
while at the same time private enterprise and free com- 
petitive markets prevail elsewhere, it is impossible to 
achieve coordination in the system as a whole,” so that 
“socialism thus possesses neither the advantages of cen- 
tralized control over production . . . nor the automatic 
regulatory features of the price and profit mechanism.” 

Dr. Moulton also raises the question whether lodging 
“in the hands of political agencies vastly greater power 
than was ever possessed by any particular private indi- 
vidual or corporation” may not be “equally subject to 
abuse.” For curbing the abuses of private power, “gov- 
ernment regulation, as distinguished from ownership and 
operation, offers an alternative.” 

Dr. Moulton then turns to “hybrid systems,” which 
even “most so-called socialistic countries” have—“mixed 
systems in which regulation plays a larger part than own- 
ership and operation.” These were “not the result of 
conscious planning by economic theorists or social re- 
formers ... rather a drift which began somewhat earlier 
[than the 1930s] and was greatly accelerated by the prac- 
tical difficulties with which nations . . . were confronted 
as a result of the world depression.” 

In the United States, “the Roosevelt program invoked 
the powers of government for both recovery and control 
purposes,” but “these reforms did not strike directly at 
the basic principle of private enterprise... .” The goals 
were to curb monopolistic and other alleged abuses of 
large-scale business, to supplement private with public 
enterprise in neglected fields, and to promote a perma- 
ment prosperity “by raising the incomes of the masses 
and lowering the incomes of the classes, and the control 
of the business cycle .. . fiscal and monetary policies.” 

Yet in numerous ways this program “did come into 
conflict with the private enterprise system.” And in 
1946 “an effort was made to control the vitals of private 
enterprise” by retaining a substantial part of the “vast 
control mechanism that had been developed to meet the 
requirements of war,” and by the interference of the 
President in the settlement of major wage controversies. 
Then “the whole regulatory system soon broke down.” 
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Several conditions are mentioned as combining “to 
make it impossible for a government like that of the United 
States to develop and maintain a coherent, comprehensive 

rogram of control over economic life.” The govern- 
ment itself is not well unified. The federal government 
has its independent major divisions, and the states share 
authority. “Special interest groups . . . strive perpetu- 
ally for government favor or protection. . . . The com- 
lexity of the economic system is such that its control 
is beyond the . . . competency of government officials.” 

“It remains possible,” Dr. Moulton believes, “to main- 
tain a system of government regulation which establishes 
certain ‘rules of the game’ and sets certain acceptable 
standards of performance, without assuming the vital 
functions of business management or destroying the es- 
sentials of the competitive free enterprise system. .. . 
Such a method of regulation, in contrast to communism, 
socialism, and hybrid systems of control, would ensure 
the preservation of individual liberties.” 

It should be added that Dr. Moulton recognizes natu- 
ral monopolies as “not subject to the natural regulation 
of competition” and requiring “other means of protecting 
the public,” either by government regulation of rates 
charged or through government ownership and opera- 
tion. He recognizes among types of proper regulation 
those that deal with combinations in restraint of trade, 
violations of fair trade practices, waste of natural re- 
sources, substandard working conditions and quality of 
products, and wildcat banking. 

Industry-wide Bargaining, by Leo Wolman of Colum- 
bia University, was published by The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., of 
which he is a trustee. (1948; 50 cents.) 

“The people of the United States have had many op- 
portunities in recent years to see what happens when one 
union or a combine of unions controls the labor force of 
an entire industry. ... This trend toward ‘industry-wide 
bargaining’ is fraught with political and economic conse- 
quences that . . . affect the welfare of every man, woman, 
and child in this and every other country.” The author 
includes also multiple-employer bargaining covering an 
industry in a certain area or diverse industries in an area, 
with the goal of uniformity. With this development, 
“new and unanticipated questions” arise, and “what had 
hitherto been taken for granted as an indispensable re- 
form and humanitarian movement some now regard as 
the source of great evils... . 

“The right to strike, in recent decades denied only by 
extremists, took on a wholly different complexion once 
exercise of the right threatened recurrent industrial pa- 
ralysis and crises and endangered the people’s health and 
safety. Also, in a country long hostile to monopoly of 
any sort, the far-flung development of union monopoly 
could hardly be expected to pass . . . untouched.” 

The author lists seven national unions which in 1947 
claimed between 500,000 and 1,000,000 members and ex- 
ercised jurisdiction over a wide range of industry—the 
steel, automobile, machinists’, teamsters’, electrical, min- 
ers, and carpenters’ unions. Although they are voluntary 
organizations, many national unions possess extensive 
powers, “analogous to the powers of government. . . .” 
“Where the national unions have as yet been unable to per- 
suade the employers of an industry to bargain jointly for 
an entire industry, they have accomplished much the same 
result by insisting upon identical terms of settlement with 
all the members of the industry” through the local unions. 
“The union grows strong enough to wrest the same con- 
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cessions from all employers whether the bargaining is 
done individually or collectively.” Then “labor conces- 
sions can forthwith be translated into price increases,” 
since all competitors are likewise affected, and thus “the 
public interest . . . is subordinated to this joint interest 
of capital and labor, or employers and union.” 

The author finds “broader questions than their eco- 
nomic consequences” involved in these developments— 
the rise of “another institution devoted to the centraliza- 
tion of authority over widespread and remote constitu- 
encies. .. . The monopolistic power now used by organ- 
ized labor and the prospect that it will be further fortified 
by combination with associations of employers mean that 
many of the decisions of labor relations now made by 
private interests will in time be taken over by public 
agencies.” 

“No single and effective remedy for the conditions dis- 
cussed . . . exists,” he concludes, “or probably can be 
found.” He advocates, for one thing, the removal of im- 
munity of labor with respect to the antitrust laws, as “one 
of those special privileges of unions which have no rea- 
sonable justification.” He recommends “a fair and equi- 
table policy of law enforcement in labor disputes and pro- 
tection of the right to work,” since he contends that 
“mass-picketing has become the accepted method of in- 
titnidation.” 

This booklet, while discussing only one phase of the 
increasing concentrations of economic power, tends to 
bring into the limelight the fact that in our economic 
activities group decisions have gradually come to pre- 
dominate over individual decisions, and the “law” of sup- 
ply and demand and other assumptions of “free enterprise” 
have been notably modified by the activities of private 
organized groups—whether of finance, management, agri- 
culture, or labor—as well as by government policies. 


2. Debt and Taxes 


A series of seven reports on Our National Debt and 
the National IV elfare has been issued by a voluntary Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy, New York 5 (26 Liberty 
St.). (1946-1949; 25 cents per report.) W. Randolph 
Burgess of the National City Bank of New York is chair- 
man ; James J. O'Leary of the Life Insurance Investment 
Research Committee, director of research. The recent 
publication of the seventh report completes the series. 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, now publishes the 
series in a hook, Our Nativnal Debt, at $2.50 a copy. 


The special subjects of the reports were the relations 
of our national debt to great wars, banks, interest rates, 
the national budget, the people’s savings, life insurance, 
and the national welfare. “The full Committee takes 
responsibility for the preparation and findings” in each 
case and every report has the members’ approval. The 
authors included bankers, economists, and insurance ex- 
ecutives. The reports are readably presented, attractively 
printed, and well illustrated. We can sketch only briefly 
the outstanding facts presented in each of the reports and 
mention the recommended program. 


1. “Five times in the nation’s history we have incurred 
great national debts to finance wars, and each time gov- 
ernment spending and borrowing have given us a sericus 
price inflation, followed each time up to the present by a 
painful deflation. . . . Owing mainly to rapidly expanding 
national productivity and wealth, we have heretofore 
always been able to pay down our war debts. . . .” 

“2. During the war the commercial banking system 
was called upon to play a vital role in assuring the suc- 
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cess of the war loans and in providing the credit and 
currency essential to financing the war effort. Commer- 
cial banks bought 64 billion dollars of government bonds 

. and expanded their loans by nine billion dollars, 
mainly to help investors buy war bonds and to finance 
war production.” The great expansion of the money 
supply “has been the underlying cause of inflation.” The 
need now is “for keeping federal expenditures below rev- 
enues, .. . applying part of the surplus to retire maturity 
debt held by the hanks, and . . . selling more securities to 
non-banking investors and using the proceeds to retire 
debt from the banks. A good start has been made on 
this program.” 

3. War expenditures were financed at very low inter- 
est rates. The continued pegging of rates, however, as 
the Reserve Banks buy government bonds to support 
their market prices, has some “serious disadvantages,” 
since it “adds to inflation pressures” and discourages sav- 
ing. Government “should move toward relaxing the 
controls” of the market for government securities. 

4. “The time to reduce debt is in periods of prosper- 
ity, and especially when inflation threatens,” but “because 
high taxes are one of the greatest handicaps to enterprise, 
we must reduce them only as rapidly as we soundly can.” 

5. Because savings are “sorely needed for further eco- 
nomic progress ... we need .. . a fiscal and monetary 
policy that will reverse the inflationary expansion of the 
money supply, a reduction in the tax burden on saving 
and investment, and greater flexibility of interest rates.” 

6. Since “three out of every four families in this coun- 
try own life insurance and millions of people depend, in 
part at least, on policies that have matured . . . it is im- 
portant that debt management have as a major objective 
the preservation of the value of the dollar” and “interest 
rate policy should consider” the saver and the borrower. 

7. The “five basic steps” regarded by the Committee 
as “essential to successful management of the national 
debt” are: control the budget, reduce the debt, distribute 
the debt more widely, restore flexible interest rates, and 
nourish a dynamic economy, 

Governmental Costs and Tax Levels, by Lewis H. 
Kimmel of the Brookings Institution, is the report of a 
special study on government fiscal policies, published by 
the Brookings Institution. (1948 ; $2.50.) 

The first two chapters, about one third of the report, 
are devoted to an estimate of costs of the federal, state, 
and local governments for the fiscal year 1952 (1951-2) 
based on current trends (as they appeared a year or more 
ago), compared with the fiscal years 1940 and 1946, Ex- 
penditures are broken down according to function, at all 
three levels of government, so that the total tax load for 
each function is conveniently available. In view of changes 
in conditions during the past year or so, including new 
commitments of the government and increased pressure 
for expansion of some of its services, the estimates pub- 
lished may be somewhat lower than those the author 
would now make. 


Chapters V-VI cover state and local taxes and other 
revenues; Chapter VII, the financing of social security, 
or government expenditures payable through social se- 
curity trust funds or payroll taxes for this purpose; 
Chapter VIII relates expenditures and taxes to the na- 
tional income, as in 1940, 1946 and (estimated) 1952. 

In summarizing the situation, Dr. Kimmel regards the 
situation as “highly precarious,” “in view of the possi- 
bility of fluctuations in national income,” and advocates 
“the maximum reduction in expenditures consistent with 
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the maintenance of indispensable governmental services 
and activities,” in order that we may “realize the reduc. 
tions in taxes which are demanded in the interest of a 
healthy economy.” 


The Greeks 


The Twentieth Century Fund (330 W. 42d St., New 
York 18, N. Y.) has published the findings of a team 
that surveyed conditions in Greece. The authors are 
Frank Smothers, William Hardy McNeill, and Elizabeth 
Darbishire McNeill. (Report on the Greeks, 1948; 
$2.50. 

Bee before the war Greece was a desperately poor 
country faced by grave problems. To that situation has 
been added the destruction caused by the Nazi domina- 
tion, invasion, inflation, and the effort to suppress the 
Communist-led guerrilla warfare. Deep social cleavage 
has been added to dire poverty. 

The survey groups were asked to write “as unbiased a 
report as humanly possible which would give the reader 
a personal feeling of acquaintance with the Greeks,” 
The Foreword by Evans Clark, executive director of the 
Fund, notes that the authors, “whose views of Greek 
politics were far from the same, have all agreed, except 
for a few footnote reservations, as to the facts” presented, 

Early in 1947, when the investigators were in Greece, 
the country was “caught in a vicious circle of fear.” Peo- 
ple generally feared “armed men of both sides” within 
their country and the Slavs and Russia. “Rightist acts of 
terror drove more and more Greeks to become guerrillas 
in the hills; fear of the guerrillas, in turn, drove the gov- 
ernment and its partisans to more and more terrorization.” 

The “tragedy of the land” in Greece, with little arable 
land, tiny farms, poor soil and poor equipment is vividly 
portrayed. This was also true before the war. Yet much 
could be done to improve Greek agriculture through irri- 
gation, reforestation, and water control. Industry is 
equally backward. Funds for investment are “critically” 
needed, but “no one could call Greece, under the condi- 
tions of 1947, a good credit risk.” In 1947 the govern- 
ment had not “even begun to grapple purposefully with 
its economic problems.” Greece has both a high birth 
rate and a high death rate and “long-continued overpopu- 
lation.” Emigration is no longer possible. Thus peasants 
are worse off than they were a generation ago. 

The “pattern of life” in villages, provincial towns, and 
in Athens is briefly but vividly described. The schools 
suffer from the political intimidation of teachers but far 
more from the dire poverty of the country. Illiteracy is 
increasing. 

The investigators visited the guerrillas. So far, the 
results of the attempt to suppress them have been “blood- 
shed and widening civil cleavage.” Their morale was 
good but the “great majority” seemed ready for “recon- 
ciliation and peace’—as were many other Greeks. But 
there was “wide disagreement” as to the way to get it. 
Political differences “cut through villages and families.” 

Among the immediate needs in Greece are tax reform, 
reduction of military expenses, “decentralization of eco- 
nomic and political responsibility,” “a marked increase in 
government initiative and leadership.” “Finally, eco- 
nomic development depends on peace, internal and inter- 
national.” Many people fear that, “unless Americans 
understand the heavy responsibility they have undertaken, 
and are prepared for far more than temporary and su- 
perficial aid, overpopulation will once more, as in the 
past, be resolved . . . by famine, pestilence and war.” 
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